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“¢ Anp now, fair nepiicw, let us 
hear what was your own fortune in 
this unhappy matter.’ 

««[ fought it out among those who 
were older and stouter than I was, 
till we were ali brought down, said 
Durw ird, : and l received a cruel 
wound,’ 

« «Not a worse slash than I receis 
ed ten years since myself,’ said Le 
Balafré.—* Look at this now, my fait 
nephew, tracing the dark crimson 
gash which was imprinted on bis face 
— An Ogilvy’s sword never plough- 
ed 8o ce epa furrow.’ 

“<«They ploughed deeply enough, 
mswered Qlueutin, sadly ; * butt 
were tired at last, and my mother 
entreaties procured mercy for me, 
when | was tound to retain some 
spark of life; but although a learned 
monk of Aberbrothock, whochanced 
to be our quest at the fatal time, and 
narrowly escaped being killed in th 
fray ,waspermitted to bind my wounds, 
and finally to remove me to a place of 
safety, it was only on promise, given 
both by my mother and hun, that I 
should become a monk.’ 

bor this vocation, however, he was 
unfit; and after being taught the rare 
accomplishments of reading and writ- 
ing, sent forth, 
fortunes. i hese 
bravely and 
Kingataboar-hunt. ise urolled among 


shown, to push his 
prosper for he acts 


saves” the 


prudently 


the Scots archers of his vu ral, andem 
ployed on matters of the utmost pith 
nd Moment iu the end of the first 
volume, Crevecosur, a brave Burgun- 
dian ambassador, delivers a hostile 
message from his master the Duke; 
but Louis temporizes, andto avoid oue 
part of the ground of quarre l, entrusts 
Quentin with the charge of the ladr 


‘ 





Harmeline and lsabelle,toconvey them 
to the Bishop of Liege for protection, 
while mw reality he plans their being 
by William de la Marck, a 
lawless warrior, called the Boar of 
Ardennes, and disposed of by that 


SE1Zt d 


Sul ive . 

The characters introduced in this 

volume are finely delmeated. Louis, 
mad his ministers and adhe rents, Car- 
dmal Balne, Oliver Je Dain (his bar 
ber,) Tristan (his executioner,) and 
his satellite hangmen,Trois-Eschelles, 
and Petit-André, are not only striking- 
ly identified, but the Duke of Orleans, 
Joan, the King’s daughter, Crawford, 
the Captain of the Guard, Isabelle of 
Crove, and certain Bohemian vaga- 
bonds who perform no unimportant 
parts in the drama, are all most cha- 
racteristically woven into the web of 
this history so unlike a fiction. 

The secon 1 volume is nearly occue 
pied with the journey of Quentin and 
his beloved charge to Liege, after the 
superstitious King has consulted his 
astrologer Galleoti on the probable 
issue of that step. Our hero avoids the 
snare Jaid for them on the route, an? 
overmatches his treacherous guide, 
one of the Bohemians whom we have 
mentioned. <A short bit of colloquy 
on the way may serve as a character- 
istic sketch of those rude times, Isa- 
belle savs—* God knows, [ never wish- 
ed to occasion war betwixt France 
ind my native Burgundy, or that lives 
should be lost for such as me. 1 only 
implored permission to retire to the 
Convent of Marmouthier, or to auy 
other holy sanctuary.’ 

«“« You spoke then like a fool, my 
ousin,’ answered the elder lady, ‘aud 
notlike a daughter of my noble bro- 
ther. Itis well there is still one alive, 
who hath some of the spirit of the no 
ble House of Crove How shoukl a 
high-born lady oe known from a sun 
‘ 





yy tyuentta 


burnt milk-maid, save that spears ar 


ind only hazel- 


broken for the one, 

poles for theother ¢ Lte!lvou, maiulen, 
that while Lwas m the very earhest 
bloom, scarcely older than yourself, 
the famous Passage of Arms at Ha- 


the 
challengers were four, the assailants so 
It lasted three days; 


1) 
flinghem was heldin uy honour 


iS L We Ive. 





any 

and cost the lives of two adventurous 
ha hts, the fracture of one back bou 
one collar-bone, three legs, ul two 
iunis,! ides Hesh-woute ind bruises 
beyoud tl heralds cc tia ul 
thus have the ladies of r tlouse eve 
been honoured Ah, bad you hut! i 
the heart of sour noble ancestry, vou 
would find means at some court wher 
ladies’ love and fame ut arms are sth 
prized, to mmantain t tournament, at 
which your band should be the prize, 
as was that ol your great-grandmothes 
of blessed memory, al the spe run 
ning of Strasbourg; and thus shou 
you gain the best Lance in burope, 
to maintain the rights of the House 
Crove, both against the Oppression ol 


v and the poliey of Prauce 


mswerea 


Burgund 
«¢ Bat, fair kuiswoman, 


the vounger Countess, ‘1 have becu 
told by my old nurse, that although 
the Rhwerave was the best lance at 


the great tournament at Strasbour 


and so won the hand of my respected 


grandmother, yet the match was ne 
happy one, as he used often to s old, 
and to beat, mv it 


grandmother of blessed memory. 


sometimes wre 


“¢And wherefore uot? said th 
elder Countess, 10 her romantic eu 
thusiasmifor the profe ssion of chivalby; 
‘why should those victorious aris, a 
< stomed slows abroa 1, | na 
to restram them cuergtes al honw? A 
thors i tunes rather would Tbe 
beaten twee aedav, by husvan 
whose arm was as much teared by 
otivers us , tie, than be the w of 
coward, who dare either to lith 
1 his w ,~ ort ‘ ve ‘ 

“* DT should w y ia 
resiless mute, ta it reyolue Isa 
belle, ‘withoutens t ‘ 

bones Lt ve { vs, thi > 









Duriea 


te 
nothing tess aninable to ladies’ bower 
oeN ry, but the beating is no ne. 
cessary ¢ quence of wedding wit! 
a kKiight of fame in arms ; though it is 


true that our ancestor of blessed me 
mory, the Khingrave Gottifried, Was 
metumg rou li-tempered, ud ad 
cicted tothe use of Rhein-wen i he 
very per t kuteht ow tliamb among 
a s, anda lon among lances. There 
was Phab t of Montigni —trod be 
wah: bison he was the kindest sou 
live. a not only was he never 


discourteous as to lift hand against his 
lady, but, by our good dame, he wh 
| t mies without doors, found 
i fair foe ee i bel yur him withu 
\ vty vu fault—be was os 
the che nee tt the Passage ot 
Hatmghem, and so well bestirre 
himself, that, ath dl pleased Heaven, 
od your grandfather, there might 
have been lady of Montigni, who 


sed bisventle nature more gently 
lhe ¢ tess Isabelle, 


some reasou to dread this Passage o 


who had 


tl 


Hathoghem, it being a topic upor 
which her aunt was at all times very 
tluse, sutfered the conversation to 


drop; and Quentin, with the natural 


politcuess of one whohad been gently 
nurtured, dreading lest his presen 

nucht be irestrammt on them conver- 
sation, rode forward to jointhe guide, 
asif to ask him some question con 
cerning thew route.” 


A wraver theme soon occupied them 
Orleans, who could not love the mate! 
i for him by the King, could 


pr Vv! t 

love Isabelle, and follows ber eseort 
Qluentin, however, unhorses tim, and 
sustains a noble mbat with hiscom 
panion the renowned Dunow; tila 
body of the archers ride up to hes re 
li The assailants are earrved off pr 
Ssoners, an our victorious Scot pur 
sues his dangerous way, under uncer 
tung ince, as the followmeextract 


willshow 


“Whale be hesitated whether it 
would be better to send back one 
lis followers, he heard the blast of 
horn, and | mg om the direct 
from which the sound came, beheld 
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feunentin 


s horseman riding very fast towards 
them. The lowsize, and wild, shaggy, 
pitrained state of the animal, remind 


ed Quentin of the mountain breed of 





horses in his own country; but this 
was much more finely limbed, and, 
with the same appearance of tardiness, 
was more rapid in itsmovements, The 
head, particul uly, which, in the Scot- 
tish ponev,ts ofte nlumpish and heavy, 
was smalland well placed tn the neck 
of this animal, with thia jaws, full 
sparkling eves, wid expanded nostril 
“The cider was even more singular 
in bis appearance than the horse which 
he rode, though that was extremely 


Althe ugh 


he mantged his palfrey with great 


} 
H 
hike the horses of France 
dexterity, be sat with his fect im broad 
stirrups, something resembling a she 

vel, so short, that hus knees were well 
nigh as bigh as the pommel of his sad- 
dle. lis dress wasa red turban of 
small size, in Which he wore a sullied 
plume, secured by a clasp of silves 

lus tue, which was shaped like those 
the Estradiots, a sort of troops whom 
it that tran 
the provinces, Ol the eastern side « 


ther gulf, was grceu im colour, aud 


! yenuebuitis levied tn 


f 


tawdrily laced with gold; he wore 


trowsers oO 


vii none of the cleanest, 


very wide drawers of 
whrate > the 
which gathered beneath the knee, and 





lusswarthy legs were 4 ute bare, t 
less for the complicated laces which 
beund a pair of sandals on his feet ; 
' 
he had no Spurs, the edge of his lar ue 
’ le) 

surraps bemy so sharp as to serve ft 
goad the liorse in a very severe ma 
ver, Ina crimson sash this sipgula 


horseman wore a dagger ou the right 
side, and on the lett a short crooke | 
Moorish sword, and by a tarnished 
baldnick over the shoulder hung t 
horn which announced his approact 
He had a swarthy and suut-burnt vy 
sage, with a thin beard, and pierce 
dark eves, a vell-formed mouth ! 


sv, and other features which nmught 
have been pronounced handsome, but 
ior the black elf-locks which hung 


round bis face, and the arr iw 


tid cimaciattvu wh 





re | 





Jurward 





seemed to indicate a savage than a 
civilized state 

“Quentin rode up to the Bohe- 
mian, and said to him, as he suddenly 
issumed his proper position on the 
horse, ‘ Methinks, friend, you prove 
but a blind guide, if you look at the 
tail of your horse rather than his ears." 

“«Andif l were blind,’ 
inswered the Bohemian, ‘1 could 

tide youthrough any country in 
this realm of France, or im those ad- 


actually 


} ning to it 

« «Yet you are no Frenchman born,’ 
said the Scot 

«* Tam not,’ answered the guide. 

«** What countryman, then, are 
you ? demanded Quentin, 

“«]am of no country,’ answered 
the guide. 

««¢ Llow 
the Scot 

N - answered the Bohemian, * of 
none. Lama Zingaro,a Bohenuan, 

n Egyptian, or whatever the Euro- 

peans, mm their different languages, 
may chuse to call our people ; but | 
have no country 

“ Are youa Christian ?’ asked the 


of no country ?' repeated 


Scotchman. 

« The Bohemian shook his head. 

«“¢ Pox,’ said Quentin (for there 
was little toleration in the spirit: of 
Catholictsm i those 
thou worship Mahoun ? 

“ae No,’ was the madifferent and 
concise answer ofthe guide, who nei- 
ther seemed off nded nor surprised at 


days, * doest 


the soung man's violence of manner 
“¢ Are you a Pagan then, or what 

ire vou ¢ ; 

answered 





back 4 for, 
+} h he had heard of Saracens and 
lLiolaters, it had never eutered into 
his ideas or belief, that any body of 
exist who p icticed po 
tle rt- 


covered from his astonishment, to ask 


nen could 
mode of worship whatsoever, 
where his guide usually dwelt 

“* Wherever Lehance to be for the 
tied the Bohemian. * I have 


time, re 


huinc 


i 

















“7 
Pin 


Quentin 

« ¢ How do you guard your proper- 
ty ?’ 

“«¢Excepting the clothes which I 
wear, and the horse | ride on, I have 
no property.” 

“«¢Yet you dress gaily, and ride 
gallantly,” said Durward. ‘ What 
are your means of subsistence ? 

“¢] eat when I am hungry, drink 
when [ am thirsty, and have no other 
mieans of subsistence than chance 
throws in my way,’ replied the vaga- 
bond. 

«Under whose laws do you live ?’ 

«fT acknowledge to 
none, but as it suits my pleasure,’ 
said the Bohemian. 


obedience 


“* Whois your leader and com- 
miatids you ?” 
“¢The father of our tribe—if I 


chuse to obey him," said the gowe 
* otherwise I have no commande: 
“¢ You are then,’ said the wouder- 
ing querist, ‘ destitute of all that other 
men are combmed by—you have no 
no leader, no settled means of 
subsistence, no house, You 
» may Eeaven compassionate, 
country—and Lleaven 


jaw, 
or home, 
have 
you, no may 
enlighten and forgive vou, vou have 
no God! What is it that remains to 
deprived of ment, domes- 


you, eoverl 


tie happiness, and re ligion @ 


“¢ 7 have lhberty, said the Bohe- 
mulan—* ] crouch tono one—obey no 
one respect no one, | ro where I 
will—live as I can—and die when 


my day comes.’ 
*“* But you are subject to imstant 


execution, at the pleasure of the 
Judge.’ 

*** Be it’ so,” returned the Bole 
milan: Lean but die so much the 
suoner 

“* And to imprisonment. also,’ 
sail the Scot; ‘and where, then, ds 
your boasted freedom @ 


***Tumy thoughts,’ said the Bohe- 
‘which no chains can bind ; 
yours, even when your 
remain tettered by your laws 


mn, 
while limbs 
ure iret, 
md your superstitions, aud your fan- 
tastic visions of civil policy Such as 


I are free in spunit when our limbs are 


hamed—You are miprrsone Wi 





Durward— Dishandme 


mind,even when yonr limbs are most 
at freedom,’ ; 

* ‘Yet the freedom of your thoughts,’ 
said the Scot, 
sure of the gyves ou your limbs,’ 

“*VFor a brief time that may be 
endured ; and of within that period | 
cannot extric and fail of 
relief from my comrades, [ cau always 
die, and death is the most perfect free- 
dom of all.’ 

“ There was a deep pause of some 
duration, which Queutm at length 
broke by resuming Ins queries. 


‘relieves not the press 


ate mnysell, 





DISBANDING. 


(Trem the! brat Han rey Raveiip 

TT assure vou, Humphrey, it waa 
bitter work, though we tried to make 
hight of rt, and had been long expect. 
toeit. ‘They gaveus but short warn. 
ing, too. When we met on parade, 
alter the Colonel bad told us the con. 
teuts of the order, weall endeavoured 


tolauehthe thing oif; but every joke 


fell desperately flat, and ouly made 


the matter worse. [t was very litth 
better at mess, though that soul of 
eood humour and cheer, old D ° 
in capacity of treasurer, irsisted upon 
the necessity of fiumhimg the rematis 
of a pipe before the evilday; because, 


as he said, it would be beneath our 
diguity and reputation for g 
lowship to bargain with the wine- 


merchant about taking back 


nnd - fel- 


ny rem 


nant, any thing less than untouched 
pipes, So it was resolved to get 
through it—but the wine had not its 


usual favour with us. 


t} 


‘** How many things by season season'd 


“The next day, when the boys had 
had to think of it, faces 
crew yet blacker. W hat worse evils, 
Humphrey, can stare a man mw coun- 
tenance, who has not a sixpence of hits 
own, and has passed his life in a re- 
giment, than the penury of balf-pay, 
and the separation from every friend 
hie hha 


more tine 


n the world ¢ 





ne 


th 





«“*Prue,true,’ cried |,fand poors 
would feel that.—Il wonder how the 
devil L came not to request you to in- 
duce him to be of your party here.’ 

“Why, I did take upon me to ask 
him for you, Humphrey, but I could 
not prevail upow him. Lis pride and 
irritability grew stronger as the day 
approached. It seemed as tf he look d 
upon the question as Aan tusult, if you 
asked him where he meant to settle. 
He had, and perhaps wished to have, 
no other home than the regiment—you 
know, he had never left it since In 
joined in ‘ninety-eight:’ it was literal- 
ly turning him out on the wide wortd, 
and vet he swore he never would join 
mother corps. Poor fellow ' we did 
not mind his irritability. Somehow 
or other, every one of the old hands 
seemed to display some new rood 
quality as the y were about to be se- 
parated, 

“ But the worst of the business was 
the farewell visits to the married pe 

le. Ishall never forget the scene at 

I went intoshake 
sands with Mrs. K~-— before she set 
' 


) 
} 
R —s lodgings 
] 
| 


off. She was looking agitated anc 
care-worn, and wertche iy ill, vet 
obliged toexert herselijwith aunaching 
heart, in preparation for the journey. 
Amidst al” the confusion of packing, 
there were the children, fretful) and 
troublesome, and ever in the way 
R himself was walking about the 
room, With bis hands in his pockets, 
labouring to put a cheerful air upon 
what was inevitable 
Erin-go-bragh, now talking, while 


; now whisthng 
every expression of his countenance 
belied him, of the satisfaction of re 
tiring to ‘a nate little box m county 
Carlow. You all know what that 
means well enough, Ravelin, and so 
did poor Mrs R-——, too, or there 
isnotruthin physiognomy. Lgotthe 
business over, you will believe, as fast 
isI could. But you can fancy more 
than one such picture as this, without 
my prosing over the business.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said I, “lean indeed- 
buthow did the men receive the news? 

“Why, variously ;—most of them 
wore pleased, for sou know nevelty 
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is every thing toa soldier, and joy at 
freedom was the first feeling, particu- 
larly with those entitled to pensions ; 
but to do them justice, they were all 
striving to show some little additional 
token of respect to their officers, as the 
time drew vearer. Thoughtless crea- 
tures; | well knew there would be 
few who would not very shortly give 


their ears to be back again. Some 
I did put out ahand tosave. We had 


a dozen or two of the old Peninsular 
men whose characters 1 completely 
understood ; brave as Roman legiona- 
ries, and, under the restraints of dis- 
cipline, not bad members of the com- 
munity; but whose natural careless- 
uess of right and wrong had not been 
improved by the license of campaign- 
ing. [knew ifthey were turned loose, 
they would fall into crime, and dis- 
yrace, and punishment; [ could not 
help feeling an interest in the rascals, 
uid [told them honestly what I fore- 
suw. ‘They took the hint, said they 
beheved | was right, desired to enlist 
for the first battalion, and we procured 
permission for them to do so. 

** At last the day of our fate arrived: 
we were disbanded in the barrack- 
square, and our second battalion was 
extinct. We had resolved, however, 
to close the scene by dining together 
ifter the ceremony. The mess-room, 
in which many a joyous hour had 
flown m thoughtless merrime nt, was 
decorated for the occasion. The walls 
were covered, for the last time, with 
blazonry of the memorable days of 
our Peninsular services. At the head 
hung those colours, in tatters, which 
we received in 1804, on the formation 
of the battalion. Besides many glo- 
rious occasions on which they have 
been unfurled in the field, they had 
1ccompanied us, you remembe r, Ra- 
velin, where colours are rarely borne. 
\t the assault of Rodrigo, poor R > 
who afterwards fell at Badajos, order- 
ed them to be carried forward with 
us, as we were, according to the ar- 
rangement for the attack, to move no 
farther than the fausse braye in the 
ditch ; but when we did afterwards, 


utrary te the orizinal mtcutiou, ad- 








374 Dishanding. 
vance tothe breach itself, they of 
course went with us,” 

“They did,” said 1, ‘and R- _ 
gallant fellow as he was, seized one of 
them himself, when he led the men on.’ 

“Opposite to them, Humphrey, 
hung the new colours which we re- 
ceived on our landing fromSpain, We 
had hoped that they too, would have 
Jost their freshness like the old ones. 

lhe re was no s¢ rvility now il forcing 
the Colonel! into the chair, and he felt 
the compliment justly, Aswe move d 
into the room for the last tine, and 
the band struck up our regimental 
a chord of sympathy 
touched within us. But IT hate these 
idle recollections—-let's have done with 
[shall tell you of the 
close. The cloth was removed, and 
the first toast, standing and in silence, 


march, was 


them. ouly 


was —* The memory of the sec oud bat 
talion” We had a stripling ta the 
corps who fancied himself a poct. He 
Fiacl y late to share in the 
dave four triumphs, but he loved th 


neal us too 


regiment with all the euthusiism of a 
and he would strive to celebrate 
le had a song for the o 


bov,. 
its glories. 

easion, and it was sueg by another of 
the lads after the toast. 

“ Doggrel as it was, Humphrey, we 
could not stand it. Old D 
fike a child. *Can't help it, boys, 
can't help it, was all hisapology. We 
were a pare el of old fools, Ravelin, for 
there were few dry eves among 
We appealed to the bottle fora cheer- 
ful parting, but our success was but 
indifferent. 1 
more of mv old 


erred 


us. 


determined tosee po 
comrades, stuce sepa- 


rate we must; and they hhaduot risen 
from their list meeting, when T stole 
away and threw myself into the chaise 
which was to bear me towards sour 
cheerful nest : 
BRAMLEY MAYING, 


Mfr 
dehehttal but sone 


Ths, ber 


Crrortrny ¢ 
what fanerfal writ 


ueht mtoe ceneral view many 


ebhdaport nile testomes 


une iw 


Breml 


RAYON hns, in his 


Wa yin 


counties, familiar as local peculiarities 
to their inhabitants, whilst the great- 
er part lie buried in books of the Eli- 
zabethan age, known only to the curi- 
ous in English literature. One raral 
custom, which would have enchanted 
him, aud which prevails in the north 
of Hampshire, he has not noticed, and 
probably does not know. Did any of 
my readers ever hear of a Maying? 
Let not anv notionsofchimnney-swe ep- 


ers soil tlhe imagination of the ray 
Londoner! \ country Mavying is 
altogether a difierent affair from the 


street extibitions which mix <o much 
pity with our mirth, aud do the heart 
rood, perhaps, but not by gladdening 


it A country Masing is 


rmeclgc 
mee 'S 


of the lads and lasses of two or three 
peirishes, who assemble me 0 6certain 
erections of green boughs called Muv- 
h uses, fo dance mn bot | ar 
rong to tellall about itn due order, 


mt must not forestall ony de weription, 
Last year we went to Bramle» May- 
ing. There bad or thre 


merry-makings before tn that inaceces. 
! 


been two 


sible neighbourhood, where the dis 
tanee from large towns, the abseuce 
of great houses, and the consequeut 
want of all decent roads, together 


with a country of peculiar wildness 
id beauty, combine to produce a sort 
of modern Areadia. We had intend- 
ed to assist at a Maying im the forest 
of Pamber, thinking that the deep 
yl wes of that fine woodland scenery 
would be more congenial tothe spirit 
ofold Fuglish merriment, as it breath- 
ed more of Robin Flood and Maid Ma- 


rian than amere village green—to say 
nothing of its being of the two more 
ACCES le by four-footed than two- 
wihecled conveyances But the Pam 
beorday had been sutlered to press, md 
Bramley was the last May yg of the 
scausen So to Bramley we wet, 
Aswe hada considerable distance 
to go, we set out about noon, intend- 
ing to return to dinner atsix. Newer 


was a day more cong 
' [twasac 
trv weddir od dances 


renialto a happy 
iv made for cou 


mi they 

















meadows fresh with spriag showers. 
You might almost see the grass grow 
and the leaves expand uader the in- 
fluence of that vivifying warinth; and 
we passed through the well-kuown 
and beautiful scenery of W. Park, and 
the pretty village of M., with a feel- 
ing of new admiration, as if we had 
never before felt their charms ; so glo- 
riously did the trees iu their young 
leaves, the grass springing beneath 
them, the prate hes of golden broom 
and deeper turze, the cottages cover- 
ed with roses, the blooming orchards, 
and the light suowy sprays of the 
cherry-trees tossing their fair blossoms 
across the deep blue sky, pour upon 
the eve the fallmagic of colour. On 
we passed gaily and happily as far as 
we knew our way- perhaps a Tittle 
farther, for the place of our destina- 
tion was new to both of us, when w 
had the luck, good or bad, to meet 
with a director iu the person of the 
butcher of M. My companion is 
known to most people within a cir 
cuit of ten miles ; so we had ready at- 
teution aud most civil guidance from 
the mau of beef and mutton—a pro- 
digious person, almost as big as a 
prize ox, as rosy and jovial-looking 
as Falstaff himself, who was standing 
in the road with a slender shrewd- 
looking boy, apt and ready enough to 
have passed for the page. He svon 
gave us the proper, customary, and 
unwtellicible directions as to lanes 
aad turmmgs—first to the right, then 
to the left, then round Farmer Jen 
hings’s close, tireu across the [foly 
Brook, then to right again—till at 
last, seen us completely bewildered, 
he offered to send the page, who was 


going our way tor haif a mule tocarry 
out a shoulder of veal, to attend us to 
that distance as a guide; an otler 
gratetully accepted by all parties, 
especially the boy, whom we relieved 
of his burthen and took up behind, 
Where he swang im au odd but ap 
parently satisfactory posture, betweeu 
runding and riding. Whilst he con 
tinued with us, we fell into no nu 

takes ; but at last he and the shoulder 


j 6 Acat 


| ¢ 
| t! ‘, at >' 4 


fal t 


Bramley Alaying. 


tion; and, after usiensng toa repeti 
tion, or perhaps a variation, of the 
turns right and left which were to 
conduct us to Bamley Green, we and 
our Jittle guide parted. 

Ou we went, twisting and turning 
through a labyriuth of lanes, getting 
deeper and deeper every moment, till 
at last, after many doubtings, we be- 
came fairly convinced that we had lost 
our way. Nota soul was in the fields; 
nota passenger lit the road ; not acot- 
tage by the roadside; so on we went 

[ amafraid to say how far (for when 
people have lost their way, they are 
not the most accurate measurers of the 
distance )—til we came suddenly ou 
small farm-house, aud saw at once 
that the road we had trodden led to 
that farm, and thither only. The 
solitary farm-house had one soli- 
tary inmate, a smiling middle-aged 
woman, Who came to us aud offered 
her services with the most alert civi- 
lity :--“* All her boys and girls were 
gone to the Maying,” she said, “ and 
she remained to keep house.”—-“ The 
Maying! We were near Bramley 
then ?’—“ Only two miles the nearest 
way across the fields—were we going ¢ 

-she would see to the horse—we 
should soon be there, only over that 
style and then across that field, and 
then turn to the right, aud then take 
the next turning——no! the next but 
one to the left."—Right and left again 
for two miles over those deserted 
fields '|—Rightand left !—weshudderd 
at the words, “Is there no carriage- 
road ?2—W here are we ?’—* At Sil- 
chester, close to the walls, only half a 
mile from the chuorch.’"—« At Sil- 
chester wid in teu minutes we had 
said athanukful farewell to our kind 
informant, had retraced our steps a 
little, had turned up another lane, and 
found ourselves at the foot of that com- 
mnanding spot which autiquaries call 
the amphitheatre, close under the walls 


of the Roman city, and in full view of 


| 
ith ort 


wquatntance, the school -mas 
ter of Silchester, who happened to be 
there ushis full glory, playing the part 


of Cicerone toa party of ladies, and 


xplamiog far more thau he kaows, 
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or than any one knows, ofstreets, and 
gates, and sites of temples, which, by 
the bye, the worthy pedagogue usual- 
ly calls parish-churches. I never 
was so glad to see him in my life, 
never thought he could have spoken 
with so mach sense and eloquence as 
were comprised in the two words 
* straight forward,” by which he an- 
swered our inquiry as to the road to 
Bramley. 

And forward we 
beautiful beyon i description 


went by a way 
bounded on one side by every \ 
of meadow, and cornfield, aud rich 
woodland, on the other by the rock 
teity, crownmy 


like walls of the o 


an abrapt magnificent bank of turf, 


broken by fragments, crags t were, 
detached from the ruin, aad young 
trees, principally ash, wih silver 


stems standing out in pieturesque relet 


from the green slope, and itself crown 


ed with every sort of vegetati , from 
the rich festoons of briar and ivy, 
which garlanded its side, to the vene- 
rable oaks and beeches which nodded 
ou itssumiunit Lnever sow any thug 
so fine in my life. ‘To be sure, we 


nearly broke s “ven |, 
who, having 
ingly often, without any harm hay 
though to look at me om 
think 


ripe pea h 


our ne 


been overset astonish 
peumg 
would I should b 


have acquired, from fre 


queucy of escape, the confidence of 
escaping, and the habit of uot cary 
for that particular danger, “ h ts, 
I suppose, what in a man in batt 
would be called courage even | wis 
glad enough to get out, 

could towards wrgglhog the gig 
round the rock trke stones, or some- 
times helping to lita wheel er th 
smalicr impediments. We escaped 


that danger, and left the venerall 


walls behind wus rut Lam losu mis 
way here, too; [ niust loiter iff 
road no longer. Our other ch t 
i broken bridge t boy uno? 


wrong turning mith a meetitier Ww 


loaded waggon, tn a lane too mar \ 
to pass—all this must remain unto 

\t Jast we reached livge farm 
house at Bramley: auother mile 4 








the Careen, but that 


mamed to Was 
Nobody thinks of riding 
The late lady of the 


criaim 


impassable, 

at Bramley. 
manor, when at rare and un 
intervals she resided for a few weeks 
at her house of B. R., used, in visiting 
her only veighbour, to 
coach and four through her farmers’ 
We walk 


ippearance of gay crowds of 


tlrive het 


ploughed fields. must 
brut the 
rustics all passing along one path gave 
issurrance that this time we should not 
Oh, what a pretty 


cross One sunny sloping 


lose our way 

path it was! 

field, up and down, dotted with trees 
| 


like a 


lane, with cows 


park ; then across a deep shady 
loitering and crop. 


vrass from the banks; then up t 


peur P 
long nuarrow meadow, in the very 
price ind vigor of its greenness, rich- 


ly bordered by hedgerow tinber, and 


terminating in the churchyard anda 


ith mntry church 

BDramley church is well worth see 
ny It contains that rare thing, a 
monument fi in itself, i? finer in 
its situation. Wehad hea lofit, und, 
in spt (the many delays we had ex- 
peret d, could not resist the tempta- 


tion of sending one of the loiterers, who 


seemed to stand in the churchyard as 


a sort of out-guard to the M tying, to 
the viear’s house for the key. Pre- 
pared swe had been to see some- 
thing unusual, we were very much 
struck. The church is small, simple, 
decaying, almost rumous; but, as you 
turn from the entrance tu the centre 
aiste and advance up to the altar, your 
eve falls on a lofty recess, brauching 

} seal clon one side, and seen 
through a Gothre arch It is almost 


paved with monument il brasses of the 


pro 1 family of B., wholave jpONsess- 
ed the surroundimn roperty frou the 
tin of the Conqueror; an 1 in tie 
centre of the lorge Oper Spreece stands 
t large monument, sure yuuded by 
ste on Which ceclines a figure ofa 
dying man, witha beautifal woman 
leaning over lum, full of alovely look 
fanxiety and tenderness. The figures 


but that which makes 
ory of this remarkable 


backe 








5 rt ‘ its bemy 








ich- 
and 
id i 





by an immense Gothic window, near 
ly the whol size of the re cess, cutire- 
ly composed of old stained glass. | 
do not know the story which the 
artist, in the series of pictures, intend- 
ed to represent ; but there they are, 
the gorgeous, gloricus colors—reds, 
and purples, and greens, glowing like 
an anemone bed in the sunshine, or 
like one ofthe windows made of am 
thysts and rubies in the Arabian 
Tales, and throwing out the mouu- 
mental figures with an effect almost 
magical, The parish clerk was at the 
Maying,and we had only au unlettered 
rustic to conduct us, so that I do not 
even know the name of the sculptor 
he must have a strange mingled 
feeling ifever he saw his work in its 
present home—delight that it looks 
so well, and regret that there is no 
ne to look at it. That monument 
lone was worth losing our way for 
But cross two fields more, and up a 
quiet lane, aud we are at the Maying, 
announced afar off by the merry 
sound of music, and the merrier clat- 
fer of childish voices. Ilere we are 
t the Green ; a little turfy spot, 
where three roads meet, close shut in 
by hedgerows, with a pretty white 
cottage and its long slip of garden 
I had no expectation 
of scenery socompact, so like a glade 
in a forest ; it is quite a cabinet pic- 
ture, with green trees for the frame, 
In the midst grows a a superb horse- 
chesnut, in the full glory of its flow 
ery pyramids,and fromthe trunk of the 
chesnut the May-houses commence. 
hey are covered alleys bunt of green 
boughs, decorated with garlands and 
great bunches of flowers, the gayest 
that blow —lilacs, Guelder-roses, pio- 
nies, tulips, stocks—hanging down 
like chandeliers among the dancers ; 
for of dancers, gay dark-eyed young 
girls in straw-bonnets and white 
gowns, and their lovers in their Sun- 
day attire, the May-houses were full 
Ihe girlshad mostly the lookof extreme 
youth, and danced well and quietly 
like ladies—toomuchso: Ishould have 


it one angle. 
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been glad to see less clegance and more 
enjoyment ; and their partners, though 
not quite so graceful, were as deco- 
rous and as diffident as real gentle- 
men. It was quite like a ball-room, 
as pretty and almost as dull. Outside 
was the fun. itis the outside, the 
upper gallery of the world, that has 
that good thing. There were chil 

dren laughing, eating, trying to cheat, 
ind being cheated, round an ancient 
and practised vender of oranges and 
gingerbread ; and on the other side of 
the tree lay a merry groupe of old 
menu, in coats almost as old as them- 
selves, and young ones in no coats at 
all, excluded from the dance by the 
disgrace of a smock-frock. Who 
would have thought of etiquette find- 
ing its way into the May-houses! That 
groupe would have suited Teniers ; it 
smoked and drank a little, but it 
laughed a great deal more. There 
were a few decent matronly women, 
too, sitting in a cluster; and young 
mothers strolling about with infants 
in their arms; and ragged boys peep- 
ing through the boughs at the dan- 
; and the bright sun shining 
gloriously on all this innocent hap- 
piness, Oh what a pretty sight it 
was! worth losing our way for— 
worth losing our dinner—-both which 
events happened; whilst a party of 
friends, who were to have joined us, 
were far more unlucky ; for they not 
only lost their way and thei dinner, 
but rambled all day about the coun- 
try, and never reached Bramley 
May ing. M. 


cers 


PROGNOSTICATIONS ON rHE 
WEATHER. 


{ have possessed for five years the regu- 
lation of the weather, and the distri- 
bution of the seasons; the sun has 
listened to my dictates, the clouds at 
iny call have poured their waters 

; Rasselas, 


Amonest all the various characters 
of humourists that have been drawn 


- 2 





37) Dror cali 
bv our celebrated essavists, | caunot, 
at this moment, recollect one of that 
now numerous class, who set up as 
being weather-wise, Such, at least, 
was their former modest pretensionis ; 
but, uow bolder grown, they assume 
the character of weather-prophets, and, 
not contented with the deference al 

wavs shown to those who understand 
the “signs of the times,” they not only 
inform us of the rain or sun-shine we 
may expect in the passing or appr mwieh 

ing hours, but without hesitation pre 
nounce our 
mouths; and that, too, with an air « 
authority, which might Tead you to 
thew 


doom for weeks and 


imagine the clouds waited on 
bidding, or the sun apportioned the 
number of his rays to their privat 
wishes. Another very important alte: 
ation has taken place m the last few 
years amongst this society of cloud- 
gazers; namely, in the character, anc, 
above all, the number, of its members 
In ancient times oue was thought suf 
ficient for a parish, aud every haintet 
possessed its seer skilledin the changes 
of the seasons, who acted tu his own 
separate department, and eujoyed its 
functions as unmolested as the ce 
orthe minister. This importautofh 
generally upon the oldest 
inhabitant of the place, and to his ex 
all 
ficulty, his house 
ohibe 
rrave oj 


] 
| 
’ 


devolved 


sort; m 


perience di cases 
was thi 
irhood, 


vay as 


doubt ord 
weather-office of the 
ind his countenance, 
the occasion demande was cousidet 
an index of the ek ot 


that 


ed as true 


sun-shine were to durken or t 


cheer the day, as the hand ofthe best 
coustructed weather-gla in | 
vest-time he was the ora f thes 
lage; and t nother to mitertere 
h eis ,ur give ano pupon 


trary, every tial 


a black cloud ! iwihite one, sets 
upas being weather-wiee and you 
cannot hint i lent ftaking 

walk, with tb r st ed ' | 
vl] witl 1 a4 





to w L thi uncer IS, 


or will be, | 





has be ta | 


’ 
your return. So 
the kind cautions, warn- 


' 
threa 


fore 
hnumerors are 
Ings, and 
the occasion, ind so repe atedly are 
you enjoined ‘to set off instantly, or 
¥ ’ » s 
you will be caught in the rain,” or (if 


pings, bestowed upon 


it be a fine spring morning,) “ to de- 
er it till the heat of the day be past,’ 
that vou are either frightened into 
stavi at home, or the time destined 
for your excursion is past before you 
ean escape, fn this ise, Should a few 


of rain chance to fall, or 
seen, Vou are 

congratulated upon 
utment all the rest of 
the day; and the “ did not I tell you 
it would rain, &c.” is the self-satisfied 
den of the 
‘till, however, 
Intely to the 


tray drops 
} fF «y h » he 
one ray oF sunshine oe 


doomed to be 


song, 
it was confined til! 
ithabitants of the coun 


t where the charms and delights of 
out-of door engoyments made aniple 
a:wenuds for the trouble of obtaimme 


!, in this age of knowledge, 
ve of the clemeuts could 
tien ; 


»small annovance of 


and now, alas' to 
thio t poor wo- 
man-kind, illowed to 
know any thing ofthe matter, as it is 
their 


equ thy pervades 


who are not 


considered far abov slender 
comprehension, ) it 


every situation 

I was more parti ularly led to these 
reflections, by a visit f paid a short 
time since toa family residing on the 
ceutre of a large manufacturmg town. 
The house, though large and commo 
d . , had notan inch of ground 
bye ving to at, but was closely sur- 
rounde very side by buildings of 

rious dimensions, It was situated 
»anari treet, which had appa- 
reutly been built in those times when 
the art of laving-out a city consisted 
m cramming the greatest possible 


the 


houses on 


Hhilthver oF ¢ 


possible 4 


oppos te s 


wellings into least 
The the 
le were consequently with 


mm avery ie uhhourly distance, ane, 


were prop ity certam proof of 
iT i 5 i, i} wi ‘ treet was on 


terms ofthen t mity. [ror 








ber! . 
D 
varn- 
upon 
y are 
¥, or 
or (if 
o de- 
ast,’ 
into 
ined 


x 


you 
: fe w 
I, or 
| are 
pon 
st of 
you 
fied 


till 
un 
Is o 
ple 
ny 
Ige, 
rudd 
' to 


NWO. 


l to 


ur 
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the windows you obtained a view of 
the dark blank walls of a manufactory, 
the chimneys of which constantly 


emitted volumes of sinoke so dense, as 
to render the light enjoyed in its view. 
nity a sortot dusky twilight. lnsuech 
1 situation, “ ‘To watch the storm 
slow gathering from afar,’ appeared 

least, ! 


I 


iuipossible ; and here, at 
thought I should enjoy the bliss of 
iguorance. Judge then of my sun 

prise, when, upou entering the break 

fast parlour, lL was gree ted, not with 
enquiries aller my health, or some 
plan of engagement for the day, but 
with a grave debate upon the height 
of the clouds, the weight of the alunos 
phere, aud the visting and falling of 
the weather-class. thts important dis- 


cussivn bem huwever, at lenuth 


=? 
couctuded, the engagement fur th 
day were talhed ot, tye 
i 
made for Wala to al 


hour fixed tur our ce rture, so tl 
scheme was Ovlied t be tive | 
lt Was then proposed ro { mes 
Jubation of paimtings then m tow 
Dut this was instantly itiy 
dechuation, tiratl raves Ww 
there | 7 | los t 

e na, mnt ° rv } 
mach ft 1 | pus dl with « | is 
cess, WV Wel it length itorme 


that we might venture to pava 


at a louse two doors highe ip 
streel, provided we weut and rete 
cd puuctuaily to the time appointe 
ne of th wst striking chat ter 
stics ol a professional ¢ 1-Cazel 
that bis pre ictions are nvariabls 
trary to the op is Olthes 


i 
compaby, and to the pr sent app 
auce ol things; for, to foretel 


tine World expects, Would s \ 
perioiity ol yudvuient, " ‘ 
quently excite 1 thre 
Ulhe sun shines ! 1 in 
Gqour, it is Sure t ba i I 


uu, When gath 
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sunshine. To prove that this is no ex- 
aggeration, I have only to state my 
own experience, which was no less 
than hearing adeep snow predicted 
last year in the month of May or the 
beginning of June; which prediction 
was dinued into my weary earsevery 
time | unwittingly remarked upon the 
fineness of the day. It is needless to 
say, that the suow kindly deferred his 
visit until the ensuing winter, never- 
theless, a few stray flakes, which none 
but the alert eye of an adept could dis- 
cover, was considered as au ample ful- 
filment of the prophecy.* 

[he astronomer in Rasselas, con- 
vinced of the vanity of his pretensions, 
and the uselessness of his predictions, 
quietly yielded up his self-imposed 
tusk, and ceased to concern himself 
with the war of the elements, or the 
chanees of the seasons; that his ex 

nple may be followed by all the 
cloud-gazers and weather-prophets 
throughout his Majesty’s dominions 
is the earnest prayer of A. 


——_—-- 


rHE GIANTS IN GUILDHALL. 


m lioue Lncuent Myster 


\ya. that remains of the Lord 


show, to remind the cut- 

ba ¢ erve on this subject, as 

v TT s, that the prophet 

. Iten as the chances are in 

av I s,it it rain one Gay out 

‘ vodaysin the week,itisas 

e that may name the day 

weeh In wlit t Willrai; and 

it “ in general 

- i i gard t On 

changes bity 

4 i ‘ ‘ 4 t weatiit 

t x s ’ ther ow 

, y I veathe tw 
re i moon, 

t i ‘ ny tl w?s I t 

‘ i md ct 4 i 

, 5 ve occasion t 
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The Gicuts 


ously wnformed of its ancient charac- 
ter, is in the first part of the procession, 
These are the poor men of the company 
to which the Lord Mayor belongs, 
habited in long gowns and close caps 
of the company’s colour, bearing paint- 
ed shields on their arms, but without 
javelins..... Even the giantsin Guild 
hall, elevated upon octagon stone co- 
lumns, to watch and ward the great 
east window, stand unrecognised, ex- 
cept in their gigantic capacity 
Hatton, whose New Vien of Lo 

don bears the date of 1708, says in that 
work, * This stately hall bemg much 
damnify’d by the unhappy conflacr 
tion of the city m 1006, was rebuilt 
Anno 1009, and extremely well beau 
tified and re pare d both tn and outer 
which 
new I ures of Giganuti 
will be as before.’ Presumivz ou th 
ephemeral information of hu 


cost about £2,900 and two 


Vieguitu 


re ders 


atthe time be published, Llatton has 
obscured his wformationbya brevity, 
which leaves us to SUP pose hatt 

giants were destroyed whea Guildlic!! 
was ‘much daimmfy'd’ by the fire of 
London im 1660; and that from 1 t 
period they h not | i replace 


Vet itis certain that the vi 
there in 1600, when NedW ripub 
edhis Lond uSpy. De enioingavisit 
tou Giuildhall, he Sinys, * We tur 

King Street, 
place intended, which we entered with 
th rictnt 


> ’ 


ints were 


and came to the 


aown 


s vrate astonishment to see 


as the Moreeco Ambassador did Lon 
dou when hesaw the snow fall. Lasked 
mi friend the meaning and les rol 


setting up tiiose tw lubberly pre 
sosterous figure for I suppose the 
had some peenlir end in it. lruly, 
BRA\S t id,lamwholly wroorant of 
what they mtenaed by them, untle 


set up toshow the cits 


what huve loobies ther forefathe: 


wer elvetofrichtstubt bappreie 
fice t ( ce; for the dread ¢ 
uopeartng before two such monstrous 
! hie , Will sooner reform th 
ers, Or tnould Clem tuto com 
plas e with their masters” w , than 


g them befure my L, 








a Cou idhal 


or the Chamberlain of I 
some of them are so much frighted at 
at the names of Gog and Magog, as lit 
tle children are at the terrible sound of 
taw-head and Bloody-bones 

Until the last reparation of Guild- 
hall, in 1815,the present gtauts stood, 
with 
tron 
stairs 


onaoh, 


the old clock and a balcony o 
work u them, over the 
leading form the Uall to the 
Courts of Law and the Counci Cham. 
ber. When tiey were taken down, 
in that year, and placed on the floo 
of the hall, | thoroughly examined 
them as they Ins 
‘They are made of 


betwee 


it that situation 
wood, and hollow 
within, and from the method of jom- 
the 
dently of late construction, but they 
ure to 


ing and gluin mterior, are evi 


substantially built for the pur 


pose of being cither carried or drawn, 


or any way exhibited in a pageant 


On inspecting them at that period, | 


m) euibute mquiry ef at hiand re 
spectable oilicer of Crorldliall, with 
wh i they were favourites, as to what 
particulars existed im the city archives 
‘ cermimog thems; le assured me that 
he | lian imxiously desired it 
formation on the subject, and that af 
ter the investization through the d 
ferent lhiees, there was not ai tra 
ott! rer iwth i thes | Tree act 
to be, nor the least ree d concerning 
them, ‘This was subsequently con- 
firmed to me by gentlemen be longing 
to other dey irtmetuts 

Lhe Ulustration, or rather prool 
of Llatton’s meanmey, ts to be nud in 
*¢rigantic History of the two famo 
(; ifs anG, ldheall, 3 , m. i 
very rare book, and { call it: so be- 
causethe cops Leonsult isthe only on 
] ever saw, itis unnecessary to extract 
more from than is really essential to 
the present purpose It tutes, that 
Betore the present giants inhabited 
C,vidball, there were two giants made 


only of wicker isteb 


work and ) 


put together with 


ird, 
reat art rnd inges 
uiuty: and those two terrible original 
viants had the hou 


ora 


our yearly to grace 


. 
my l layor's Show, 


beiup care 


ed im ret trrampl rn the t 


me ¢ 





iy ol 
the 
the 

lam. 

Wi, 

Joo 
ined 

Hon 

low 

Ome 


evi 
they 
pur 


wh, 





The G tints 


the pageants; and when that eminent 
annual service was over, remounted 
their old stations in Guildhall—till by 
reason of their very great age, old 
Time, with the help of a number of 
city rats and mice, had eaten up all 
their entrails. ‘The dissolution of the 
two old, weak, and feeble giants, gave 
birth to the two present substantial, 
and majestic giants ; who, by order, 
and at the city charge, were formed 
aud fashioned. Captain tichard 
Saunders, an eminent carver in King 
Street, Cheapside, was their father ; 
who, after he had complete ly fin shed, 
clothed, and armed these his two sous, 
they were immediately advanced to 
those lofty stations in Guildhall, which 
they bave peaceably enjoyed ever since 
the year 170. 

Accordingly, on examination of 
the city acco mts at the Chamberlain's 
otlice, under the head of  Eextraordi 


ira 


, | discovered 


nary work, for 7 
voug the sums * Paid 
the Guildhall and Chappell, an entry 


for reparing oO 


m the following words : 

bo kk wrd Saunders, Carver,” 
Seaventy pounds, by oder of 
the Co'mittee for Repairing > 2 
(siti Jl,dated ye xt vines, 
1707, for work rf a dune 

Ti entry of the payment con- 
firms the relation of the Gugantic his- 
torn. Saunders’s bill, which doubt- 
less contained the charges for the two 
giants, and all the 
780, belonging tothe Chamberlain's 


e, were destroyed by a tire the 


vouchers befor 


ityear. Beyond this single item, 

rrob rating the narrative of the‘ Gr 
frantic Llistory,’ there is uo iwforma- 
tion to be obtamed at Guildhall 


Hlowever stationary the present 


ponderous figures were distined to 
remain, there can scarcely be a ques 
tion as to the frequent use of thet 
wicker predecessors tn Ohe corpora 
tion shows The giants were great 
fivourites, mi thre pageant Stow, in 
weribing the ancient setting of the 
ghily watchin London on St.John 
eve, relates that ‘the Mavor was st 
inded by | footmen and toreh 
, ; hie 7 
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besides his giant, three pageants; 
whereas the sheritis had only two, be- 
sides their giants, each with their mor- 
ris dancer and one henchman. It is 
related, that to make the people won- 
der, these giants were armed, and 
marched as if they were alive, to the 
great diversion of the boys, who, peer- 
ing under, found them stuffed with 
brown paper. A character in Mars- 
ton’s * Dutch Courtezan,’ a comedy 
acted in 1605, says, * Yet all will 
scarce make me so high as one of the 
Gyant's stilts that stalks before my 
Lord Mayor's Pageants, 

It is supposed, by the author of the 
* Gigantick History, that the Guild- 
hall giauts represent Corinaus and 
Cogm igo, W hose story seems to be 
to this effect. After the destruction 
of Troy, Brutus, who was the great 
grandson of Eneas, fled to Italy, mar- 
ried the daughter of Latinus, king of 
J.atium, and succeeded him in the 
kingdom \t fifteen years of age, 
Brutus accidentally killing his father 
wiilehunting, was banished toGreece, 
ind in course of time, collected a band 
of Trojans, on board a large fleet, and 
sailed im search of adventures. 


——in two daies anda night 


Upon the Lle of Lestr mus they light ; 

Aud leaving of their ships at roade, to 
land 

They wand'ring went the countrey for 
to vic 


Loe there a desert citie old they fand, 
And eke a temple (if report be true 
Where Dian dwelt, of whom the Troian 
( WW 





In sacrifice theircaptain counsell cave 
For good snecesse, a seat and soile to 
craue 
4 1c No whit misliking their advice 


Went forth, and did before the altar hold 
In his right had a « up to sacrifice, 


bil’d both with wine, and white hind’s- 


blo 1 carce cold ; 
And then before her statue straight 
he told 
Devoutly all his whole petition- 
e ‘ - . 
NV vine times he had spoken this 


aid 
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He pour'd the wine and bjvod in hand hx 
heut 
Into the fire-——-—— 
He laid him then down by the alter’s side, 
Upou the white hind’s skin espred there- 
fore : 
Of sweetest sleep, he gave himself the 
there 
Torest securely. Then seemed him before 
Diana chaste, theGuddesse, toappeare, 
And speake to him 
“She acquainted Brutus, that far 
to the west beyoud Gaul, was a sea- 
git isle, which he should conquer 
and rule over, and bis sons afler him, 
to whom other nations should become 
silject. KEucouraged by this predic- 
tion, they continued their adveutures, 


sail’d to Tuscane shures on Eu 
rope cuast that lie, 
When at the last amongst the men they 
did desire 
Poure banisht bands of Troians iu dis 
tresse, 


Aud 


Companions of Anutenor in his flight, 
Bat Cortmeus was their captaiv than, 
For counsell graue a wise avd worthie 
wight; 
iv wars thepraise of valiantnesse he w 
Lord Brutus liked well this noble ma 
With him full oft confer of fates Le 
wold, 


Ant! vnto bim the oracles he told 
With this reinforcement they again 
set sail, and landed atthe haven of 
lowe im France. Be ng attacked by 


the ktug Gotfarios, two hundred Tro 
jans, under Corinans succeeded pre 

sently in utterly routing the breneh- 
men; but Corimans, eager to pursue 
the fying enemy, advanced se far be- 


fore his followers, that the fugitives re 

turned to slay him 

There alone against them, all at he 

Against him ove, with all tiers force did 
figh 

He ichieved prod nies of va i nt 


ith a fre itrouep, 


Brutus conmnnug yew j 
ended the strife; the French lost were 
wholly disconfited, and nearly all des 
troved by tl 


Purou, the vahant uephew of Brutus, 


torus i} itis 


“ s] this battle, ! ' 


1 ' ‘ } 
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to vex the Freneh; but their forve 
being much weakened by their suv- 
cesses, Brutus and Corinaus set sail 
once more, and arrived at Totness in 
Devonshire, in the island of Albion. 


Those mightie people borne of giants 
brood 

That did possesse this ovean-bounded 
land, 

They did subdue, who oft iu battell stood 
Gaiust them in faeld, until by force of 
haud 7 
They were made subject unto Brute's 

command 
Such boldness then did in the Briton 
dwell, 
That they in dee 
cell 


Is of valour did ex. 


Unable to cope with these experienced 
’ 


Wurhlors, hone escaped, 
Save certain giaut hou they did ; ur 
rs 
Vi stra cave mountaws 
1 the ‘ 
So fine were w flo ind fo 
i i 
S e the a sO temperate the 
¢ 
Lhev never saw the l:ke before that 
time. 


Perceiving this was the country, de 
noted by the oracle, wherem they were 
lo settle, vided the 
moug his followers, which with re 


Brutus d tstar 


Ihe 


ference tu ins ows name cahie' 
Britain. 
lo Coru rave he, fra ‘ 

1 t i of ¢ nwall a 

dome 

A: for because | I t ‘ 
Cormieus was the better | sed wit 
this allotment, doasmuch s lit 4 
been used to wartare w such te 
ble personages, Vi emp mentl 
Jiked fell afterw to histot. | 
Is ol tii ‘ i ‘ st of Cor! wa 
brutus was customed to keep 
peaceable aunuwersary of his landu 

reertatnday, vetng Oue Ol its 


festivals, a bandot the old grants made 


thear appearance, aud suddeuly break 
mn upon the mntrth and rejorings, 
began another sortof amusement th 
it j wt sas eX PEE ! 
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giants were ail destroyed, save Go 
mao the hugest among them, who 
being in height twelve cubits,was re- 
served alive, that Corinaus might try 
his strength with him in single com- 
bat. Corinzeus desired nothing more 
than such a match, but the old giant 
ina wrestle caught him aloftand broke 
three of his ribs. Upon this Corinzeus 
being desperately enraged, collected 
all his strength, heaved up Goemagog 
by main force, and bearing him on his 
shoulders to the next high rock, threw 
him headlong, all shattered into the 
sea, aud left his name on the cliff, 
which has been ever since called Lan- 
Goemagog, the last of the Giant's 
Leap. Thus perished Goemagog, 
commonly called Gogmagog, the last 
of the giants. Brutus afterwards built 
acity in a chosen spot, and called it 
[roja Nova, which changed in time 
to Trinovantum, and is now called 
London. An ancient writer records 
these achievements in Britain to have 
been performed at the time when Eli 
was the higi-priest in Judea. 

Mr. Archdeacon Nares im _ his 
Glossary, corroborates the Gigantick 
Historian's supposition concerning the 
personages that the Guildhall statues 
represeut, by a quotation from the un- 
dermmentioned work of some old verses 
printed on a broad sheet, 1660 :— 
And such stout C'oroneus was,from whom 
Cornwall's first honor, and her name 
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For though he shewetb not so great por 
tall, 

In his dimensions set forth at Guildhall, 
Know "tis a poet only can define 

A gyant’s posture in a gyant’s line. 

* * * + 
And thus atteuded by bis direful dog, 

The gyant was(God bless us) Gogmagog 
British Bibliogr. iv. p. 277. 


The author of the Gigantick His- 
tory supposes, that as ‘ Corineeus and 
Gogmagog were two brave giants, 
who nicely valued their honour, and 
exerted their whole strength and force 
iu defence of their liberty and country; 
so the city of London,by placing these 
their representatives im their Guild- 
hall, emblematically declare, that they 
will, like mighty giants, defend the 
honour of their country and liberties 
of this their city, whieh excels all 
others, as much as those huge giants 
exceed in stature the common bulk of 
mankind.’ Lach of these Giants, as 
they now stand, measures upwards of 
fourteen feet in height: the young one 
is believed to be Corinzeus, and the 
old one Gog-magog. 

Such being the chief particulars 
respecting those enormous carvings, 
the terror of the children, the wonder 
of the ‘prentices, and the talk of the 
multitude of former days, I close the 
subject, satisfied with having authen- 
ticated their origin. 


POETRY. 


THE DAISY IN INDIA, 


Supposed to be addresses 





p y the Rev. Dr. Care 
the learned aud strious Baptist Miss v, at 
Serumpore, to the®howt plant of this kind, wh 
sprang up anexprctediy 1 los garden, out 
some English earth, in wl 1 other seeds h 
bewn conveved to hits from this country 


Trrice welcome, little English Flowe: 
My mother-country’s white and red, 
lo rose or lily, till this bour, 
Never to me such beauty spread 


Pransplanted from thine island-bed, 
A treasure in a grain of earth, 

Strange as a spirit from the dead, 
Thine embryo sprang to birth. 


Thrice welcome, little English Flower ' 
Whose tribes beneath our natal skies 
Shut close their leaves while vapours 
lower ; 
But wheu the sun's gay beawe arise, 
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With unabash'd but modest eyes 
Follow his motion to the west, 

Nor cease to gaze till daylight dies, 
Then fold themselves to rest. 


Thrice welcome, little English Flower! 


To this resplendent hemisphere, 
Where Flora’s giant-oftspring tower 

In gorgeous liveries all the vear 
Thou, ouly Thou, art lié/le here, 

Like worth unfriended or unknown, 
Yet to my British heart more dear 

"Phan all the torrid zone. 


Thrice welcome, little English Flowe: 
Of early scenes beloved by ' 
While happy in my father’s dower, 
Thou shalt the blithe mem 
The fairy-sports of infancy, 
Youth's goldew ave, and 
prume, 


riait 


manhood’ 





—~ Charades. 


Ilome, country, kandred, teicuds,—wit 
thee 


Are mine ia this fair clin 


Thrice welcome, little Euclish Flower! 
i'll rear thee with a trembling hand: 
O for the April sun and shower, 





The sweet May dews of that fair land, 
Where Daisies, thick as starlight, 

Inevery walk that here might shoot 
Thy scions, and thy uds expand, 


A hundred from one root 


Thrice welcome, little English Flower! 
To me the pledge of Hope unseen 
When serrow would my soul o'erpower 


For joys that were,or nught have been, 


il call to mut Ih “N e-h at i green, 
[saw thee waking f i the dust 

Phen turn to heaven with brow serene, 
Aud plac 1 God m t 
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CHARADES. 


By J. Tucker, of Cornworthy 


Gamestrrs and cheats oft’ at my first 
engage, 
Until they make 


rage ; 


the fur u passions 
My second proudly lifts its head on bict 
As it aspiring to 
Aly 






lulty Sky 


Flora tutev 
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A RFRUS 

By J. Westcott i ¢ ‘St. George 

Fotk sevenths of a portion of Scripiore 
display, 

Which every young tyro should read 
Lwie aday ; 

The w ie Of & turmoil, a se, or Com 
mot 

Will name + svehicle graceful in mo 





